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The Young Oaptain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WADDIE AND I. 


AS nearly as I could judge in our place of 

concealment, the big fellow, who was the 
leading spirit of the conspirators, had been 
careful to keep the inside line of retreat from 
the tar-kettle to the boat. Of course he ex- 





pected us to retire in that direction; but when 
we distanced him in the chase, he had moved 
directly to the water side, while I had swept 
around in a much larger circle. As soon as he 
lost sight of us in the thick undergrowth, which 
had only been cut away on a few acres com- 
posing the picnic grounds, he had made the 
shortest line for the boats. 

‘* Where is your boat, Wolf?” asked Waddie, 
who was actually trembling with apprehen- 
sion, though I could not blame him for being 
alarmed, since the villains were still on his 
track, and still intent upon subjecting him to 
the degrading ordeal. 
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**Tt lies about a quarter of a mile below 
yours, at the wharf,” I replied to-my trembling 
companion. 

** What shall we do?” 

‘* We must keep still for a little while, till we 
see a good chance to reach the boat.” 

**T am cold, Wolf,” said he. 

Perhaps he offered this as an explanation 
of his shaking condition; but, although the 
weather was pleasant for the season, it was 
still chilly enough to render thick clothing 
quite comfortable. Above his boots the poor 
fellow had on nothing but his shirt and pants, 
and the former had been torn half off by the 
wretches who persecuted him. I took off-the 
heavy sack I wore, and gave it to him. 

“You will be cold yourself, Wolf,” said he, 
with a degree of consideration of which I did 
not believe him capable. : 

“No; I can get along very well. Put it on.” 

‘Thank you, Wolf; you are very kind.” 

Those were amazing, words to be uttered by 
him to me! But his father-had been even 
more gentle, and had ‘apparently forgotten all 
about me in a few days. He put on my coat, 
which fitted him very well, and I buttoned it 
up to the throat for him. He declared that it 
* felt good;” and I have ‘no doubt it did, for 
the driving wind upon his bare shoulders must 
have been anything but comfortable. 

** Do you know any of those fellows?” asked 
Waddie. 

“IT do not. I heard the big fellow call one 
of the others Martin, but I haven't the least 
idea who any of them are... I suppose they 
belong on your side of the lake, and-I haven’t 
seen much: of the fellows thére lately;” I re- 
plied. 

**Do you think they belong to our Insti- 
tute?” 

**T don’t believe they do. They are coarser, 
rougher fellows than the students on either 
side.” 

‘* | should like to know who they are,” added 
Waddie, compressing his lips, and shaking his 
head. ‘‘ But whoever they are, if they don’t 
have to suffer for this, ‘you may set me down 
for a ninny.” 

I think we had better get out of the scrape 
before we say much about punishing them. I 
am inclined to-believe that big fellow will suf- 
fer from.a sore. head for a few weeks to come. 
I cracked him hard with this boat-hook.”, 

“ Perhaps his sore head will enable us to 
find out who he is.” 

*T hope so; but these fellows have been 
pretty cunning. I heard one-of them say they 
had been on the watch for you several weeks.” 





‘Twas a fool to come ashore here.” 

“T-don’t know why you. were, unless: you 
suspected something of this kind.” 

‘I hadn’t the remotest suspicion of any- 
thing. I don’t know of any reason why they 
should wish to treat me in this manner, | 
haven't done anything to them.” 

* But you don’t know who they are.” 

“Well, I haven’t done anything to any 
fellows.” 

** Are you sure of that, Waddie?” 

‘“<T don’t remember anything.” 

“You don’t?” And it seemed very strange 
to me that he had forgotten the facts related 
to me by Dick Bayard. 

**No, I don’t. Do you think I would lie 
about it?” retorted he, in a tone and manner 
which seemed quite natural to me. 

‘Didn't you and some one else cowhide one 
of the town fellows some time ago?” 

‘*O, that was four or five weeks ago. It 
couldn’t have anything to do with that.” 

‘“* Perhaps it may. These fellows say they 
have been on the lookout for you for weeks.” 

“T had forgotten about that,” said he, look- 
ing meditative, and, I thought, chagrined. 
‘*But those fellows insulted me; especially a 


‘young cub,-who threatened to thrash me. I 


gave hima ‘dose the. next day, which I think 
he will remember when he wants to be impu- 
dent to me.” 

“ Precisely so! And Iam only surprised 
that you did not:‘remember it yourself, when 
you were tied to ‘that tree ‘with the tar-kettle 
before you.” 

**Do you really believe that fellow is at the 
bottom of this affair?” asked Waddie, knitting 
his brows. 

**T don’t know anything about it.” 

“But that fellow was smaller than any of 
these.” 

“Of course I can give you no information, 
for I don’t know any of them. But we vill 
talk over that matter another time. You stay 
where you are, Waddie, and I..will take an 
observation.” 

Icrept for some. distance through the cow- 
path in the underbrush, till I heard voices near 
the lake. I could not’see the ruffians, but I 
judged by the sound that they were moving 
towards the wharf where Waddie’s boat was 
moored. I proceeded still farther towards the 
lake, and, emerging from the bushes, I discov- 
ered all four of.the. wretches on. the wharf. 
The.two whom I had imprisoned in the cabin 
of the Belle had broken out, as I had antici- 


-pated, or possibly the other two had released 


them. I feared that they had ruined ér badly 
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damaged my boat, and I was very anxious 
about her. 

I hastened back to the spot where I had left 
Waddie, and conducted him to a position near 
the open woods. I did not think it expedient 
to exhibit ourselves yet, and we waited an hour 
or more in our concealment. I could not see 
Waddie’s persecutors. They did not attempt 
any further pursuit, Probably they supposed 
we had started on foot for Centreport,, and 
doubtless they deemed it proper to consider 
what steps were necessary to insure their own 
safety, for they knew very well that Colonel 
Wimpleton would turn out the whole town in 
pursuit of thera. as soon as he heard of the 
attempted outrage. 

“By the great horn .spoon,” exclaimed 
Waddie, who was becoming very impatient 
after an hour’s anxious waiting, ‘ there they 
are, going off in my boat!” 

“Good!” I replied. -‘* They couldn’t do 
anything that would suit me better; that is, 
if they have. not sunk, or smashed the Belle.” 

This thought gave mea severe pang, and I 
almost groaned as I thought of my beautiful 
craft-ruined by these malignant wretches. 

“No matter if they have, Wolf. My father 
will pay for making her as good as ever she 
was,” said Waddie. 

“But Iam engaged to go up the lake in her 
with a party on Monday morning.” 

“We will pay all damages, so that you shall 
not lose a penny. But I'll bet you won’t want 
togo up the lake next week in the Belle,” he 
added, warmly. 

Idid not care to follow up the significance 
of this remark, for I had not much confidence 
in the fair-weather promises of the Wimple- 
tons. I judged that he intended to do some 
great thing for me. Perhaps he only flattered 
himself that he meant to be magnanimous and 
generous... He was as impulsive in his loves as 
in his hates; and, though he adhered to the 
latter with extraordinary tenacity, the former 
cooled off very suddenly. 

‘Do you. suppose those fellows know how to 
handle a boat?” I continued,.as I saw Waddie’s 
sloop go out into the lake under full sail. 

“T hope not,” replied he, with energy. ‘But 
Iwish they were in your boat, instead of mine, 
for then they would go to the. bottom if they 
upset her.” 

*T hope they:-won’t be drowned,” I added, as 
the boat heeled over so that her gunwale went 
under, 

“I.don’t care.if they are.” 

“Be reasonable, Waddie.” 

“Tam reasonable. What do you suppose I 





care for the villains, after what they have done 
to me?” 

‘* Love your enemies, Waddie. Return good 
for evil.” 

‘It’s easy enough to talk; but I don’t be- 
lieve much in that sort of stuff.” 

**It isn’t stuff, Waddie. If I had acted on 
your principle, you would have been tarred 
and feathered before this time.” 

‘* You won’t lose anything by what you have 
done, Wolf,” replied he, rather sheepishly. 

“*T don’t expect to make anything by it.” 

* You will.” 

“That isn’t the idea. If I had acted on 
your plan, I should have taken hold and 
helped those fellows impose upon you. I 
don’t ask or expect. anything for what I have 
done. I have made enemies of these chaps, 
whoever they are, for the sake of one who 
drove me out of Centreport, hit me a crack in 
the face the other day, and tells me squarely 
that he hates me.” 

**You wait, Wolf; and see what you will see.” 

‘I don’t ask anything, and I won’t take any- 
thing for what-I have done. I only want you 
to have ideas a little different about other 
people.” 

*“Tt’s no use of talking; you may be a saint, 
but I can’t be one,” said Waddie, impatiently. 
“I think those fellows will swamp the boat; 
but she has air-tanks, and can’t sink.” 

‘*We needn’t stay here any longer. You 
can go up to town in my boat. I think we 
may as well be ready to pick those fellows up 
when they upset.” 

‘*T will try to find my clothes,” said Waddie, 
as he moved off towards the tar-kettle. 

I went down to my boat. She lay just as I 
had left her, except that the two glass ports in 
the trunk of the cabin were broken... The pris- 
oners. had evidently attempted to reach the 
lock -by thrusting their arms through these 
apertures. Whether they succeeded or not, or 
whether they were released by their compan- 
ions outside, I do not know. Beyond the 
breaking of the glass no injury had been done 
to the Belle. The padlock and key were both 
there. I hoisted my reefed mainsail, and stood 
up to the wharf,.towards which Waddie was 
now walking, with his coat and vest. on his 
arm. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WRECK OF THE HIGHFLYER. 


HEN I ran the Belle out of the little 
inlet in which I had moored her, I 
found that the wind had been increasing, and 


. 
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the waves were really quite savage. My first 
solicitude was in regard to the ruffians in 
Waddie’s boat; for, whatever they deserved 
in the way of punishment, it was terrible to 
think of their being ingulfed in the raging 
waters. I soon obtained a view of them. 
They had lowered the sail, and were tossing 
madly about on the waves. Of course the 
craft was no longer under control, if it had 
been since the rogues embarked in her, and she 
appeared to be drifting rapidly towards the land. 

The line of the shore in this part of the 
lake extended about north-west and south-east. 
Without knowing anything at all about a boat, 
the conspirators against the peace and dignity 
of Waddie Wimpleton had run out from the 
wharf, keeping the wind on the beam. Doubt- 
less the furious movements of the boat aston- 
ished them. It must have shaken them up to 
a degree they had never before experienced ; 
but they were reckless fellows, and *perhaps 
believed that this was the ordinary behavior 
of a boat when the breeze was fresh. 

They were not far from right in this respect; 
but they ought to have known that a boat 
needs skilful handling at such atime. They 
had continued on their course about half wav 
across the lake. They did not seem to know 


enough to ease off the sheet when the heavy 


flaws came, or to ‘touch her up” with the 
helm. When it came so heavy that they could 
stand it nolonger, they lowered the sail. A boat 
without any sail on, even in a blow, is as bad 
as an unruly horse without a bridle. She must 
have steerage-way, or she cannot be controlled. 
She was now in the trough of the sea, rolling 
helplessly in the billows — now dipping in the 
water on one side, and now or the other. 

When I ran in at the pier, Waddie jumped 
on board of the Belle. He had put on his 
coat and vest, but still complained that he was 
very cold. I had some old coats in my cabin, 
which I offered to him, and though they were 
not fashionable garments, he was glad to avail 
himself of my wardrobe. 

**It blows heavier than ever, Waddie,” I 
said, while he was putting on one of the rag- 
ged and weather-stained overcoats. 

“If you can’t run up to town, I can goon 
shore and walk up,” he replied, glancing at the 
angry lake. 

*O, I can go it well enough; but I was 
thinking of those fellows out there.” 

“I shall not waste much fine feeling upon 
them, you*had better believe!” 

“They have lowered the sail, and are roll- 
ing about there like mud turtles on a log. 
The boat must be full of water.” 
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‘* She will not sink, and as long as they hold 
on they will be safe enough.” 

*“T am not so sure of that, Waddie. They 
are drifting like mad towards the rocky point 
above Gulfport. If they run your boat on 
those sharp rocks, it will be all day with 
them.” 

**] don’t care for the boat.” 

** You don’t want her smashed — do you?” 

‘TI don’t care if she is. She has been beaten, 
and if she should be smashed, my father would 
order another.” r 

I did not care so much about the boat as] 
did about the fellows in her. I did not wish to 
have even one of them drowned before my 
eyes. I put on my coat, and then pushed of 
from the wharf. In a few moments we were 
in the thickest of it, and even the Belle courte. 
sied so low as to take in the “‘ drink” over her 
lee rail. But I eased her off so that she went 
along very well, as any boat will when prop- 
erly handled. 

‘‘ They are hoisting the sail,” said Waddie. 

‘¢So much the worse for them,” I replied. 

** Have they reefed her?” 

“T don’t think they know enough to do 
that.” 

“They have! What are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to keep near enough to them 
to pull them out of the water if they get over- 
board.” 

‘“*They are running right before the wind 
towards the Gulfport point. I think they have 
had sailing enough for one day. Let her out 
a little, Wolf; perhaps we can ascertain who 
they are.” 

“T think not. They will keep their faces 
covered up while you are around; for being 
found out would be almost as bad as being 
drowned to them.” 

The ruffians, probably seeing the sail on the 
Belle reefed, found that they could doa similar 
thing with their own canvas. They had fas- 
tened the reef-points in some manner, and were 
running before the gale towards the rocky point. 
I did not understand what they intended to do; 
but it did not occur to me that they would be 
stupid enough to attempt a landing on a lee 
shore, in such a sea as raged at the time. If 
they had any common sense, it ought to have 
taught them better. 

I let out the sheet, and gave chase. The 
Belle leaped like a race-horse over the waves, 
tossing the spray in bucketfuls over Waddie 
and myself. I hoped to overhaul the High- 
flyer — for that was the name of the other 
boat — in season to warn the ruffians of their 
danger. But they were half a mile to leeward 
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of me when the chase commenced, for I did not 
think of pursuing them till they began to hoist 
the sail. I thought it would be time enough to 
help them when they called for assistance, as 
Iwas not quite sure they would not still sub- 
ject my companion to further indignities if 
they could catch him on shore. 

I was gaining rapidly on the Highflyer, under 
her clumsy management, and if there had been 
half a mile farther to run, I should have come 
up with her. The rascals in charge of her 
appeared to be profiting by their experience. 
They were daring fellows, as their intentions 
towards Waddie at the grove fully demon- 
strated, and they did not exhibit any signs of 
fear, though I could well believe they were not 
a little anxious about the future. Probably 
they had discovered that the Highflyer was a 
life-boat, for her copper air-tanks were in 
plain sight, in her forward cuddy. To my 
mind it was a pity that such bold fellows 
should be such consummate rascals; for so I 
must call any persons who would tar and 
feather a boy, under any circumstances. 

“What do you suppose they mean to do, 
Wolf?” asked Waddie, beginning to be much 
excited by the situation. 

“I think they intended to.go up to Centre- 
port in your boat, but found they could not go 
against the wind. ~They didn’t know how to 
beat her up. I believe they intend to get 
ashore now as quick as they can.” 

“Do they mean to land on those rocks 
ahead of them?” 

“TI should judge that they did. They are 
not far from them, either,” I replied. 

“IT may as well say good by to the High- 
flyer, then.” * 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if you might say good 
by to some of those fellows also,” I added, 
very anxious for the result. 

Waddie said no more, and I did not then. 
Both of us were bracing our nerves for the 
catastrophe, which could not be postponed 
many minutes longer. 

“Boat, ahoy!” I shouted, with all the voice 
I could command. 

“What do you want?” replied the gruff- 
toned fellow, who, in the boat as on the shore, 
was the leading spirit. 

“Keep off the shore, or you will all be 
drowned!” I shouted. 

“No, you don’t!” answered back the chief 
conspirator. 

This reply, being interpreted, evidently 
signified that the speaker did not mean to be 
caught or run down, or in any other way 
vanquished by his pursuer. 
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“By the great horn spoon,” exclaimed 
Waddie, clinging to the side of the boat, 
“she is in for it!” 

“Keep off!” I shouted, furiously; and by 
this time the Belle was within five rods of the 
Highflyer. 

‘Keep off yourself! ” responded the gruff- 
toned fellow; and I noticed they had all cov- 
ered their faces again. 

‘You will lose your lives if you don’t keep 
off!” I added, with all the energy I could 
throw into the words. 

I found it necessary, at this exciting point 
of the chase, to sheer off myself, lest a treach- 
erous rock should knock a hole in the Belle. 
At the same instant the Highflyer rose on a 
wave, and then went down on the sharp rocks, 
with so much force that her bottom must have 
been completely stove in. I heard the crash, 
and held my breath with anxiety for the fate 
of the boys on board. They dropped down 
into the water, which I could now see rose 
within her nearly to the gunwales, and held 
on for life. 

The receding wave carried the wreck back, 
and another lifted it up and jambed it down 
upon the jagged rocks with tremendous force. 
It was built of light material, and could not 
resist such a pounding for a single instant. 
Her mast went by the board, and she actually 
broke into pieces. The next wave that swept 
over her forced two of the four boys out of her, 
and pitched them into the water, while the 
other two held on to the fragments. 

*“ That’s rough!” gasped Waddie. 

‘*T hope they will get out of it; but we can’t 
do anything for them,” I replied, with my 
heart in my throat. 

I saw the two fellows who had been pitched 
out of the boat making their way over the 
rocks to the dry land. One of them limped, as 
though he had been severely injured. By this 
time all of them had lost their masks, or un- 
covered their faces; but they were too far from 
me to be identified. The Belle was now stand- 
ing away from the scene of the thrilling event, 
close-hauled; but we watched the two boys on 
the wreck, still fearful that the fierce waves 
might swallow them up. The billows con- 
tinued to drive the fragments nearer to the 
shore, till we saw the boys rush through the 
water, and make their escape. 

“That is the end of the Highflyer,” said 
Waddie. Iwas thankful that it was not also 


the end of her late crew. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_—_—.—_ 


— Do not pride yourself on being a wag. 
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EMINENT LIVING MEN. 
VICE-ADMIRAL DAVID G. FARRAGUT. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 


LTHOUGH the Southern Confederacy 

was very weak upon the water, yet there 
‘were some naval battles as fierce and exciting 
as any fought upon the land. The hero in 
three remarkable victories of Union fleets over 
rebel forts was David Glascoe Farragut —a 
name, like Grant’s and Sherman’s, unknown 
to fame before the rebellion, but now honored 
the world over. 

The family of Farragut (pronounced Farra- 
goo) was of Spanish origin, running’ back to 
remote antiquity. The grandfather of Admiral 
Farragut settled in Florida when it was a Span- 
ish colony. His son George sympathized with 
the American cause in the revolution, joined 
our army, and was promoted to be a major for 
bravery in the battle of the Cowpens. When 
independence was won and peace declared, he 
married a lady of Scotch descent, and became 
a Western pioneer, settling on lands near 
Knoxville, East Tennessee. Mrs. Farragut 
was fearless and resolute, like her husband; 
and when some Indian marauders tried to 
enter and rob her house in the absence of 
** men folks,” she beat them off until help ar- 
rived. Of such gallant stock was born, in 1801, 
a son, destined to achieve dazzling glory for 
his country and himself. 

When David was a little lad nine years 
old, his father procured him a midshipman’s 
berth under Commodore Porter, the hardy 
sea-king, and he made a cruise in the famous 
United States frigate Essex. His first ocean 
fight was the capture of the British sloop of 
war Alert, in eight minutes. He conducted 
one of the prize ships, taken by the Essex, 
from Guayaquil to Valparaiso. The British 
captain remonstrated against being under the 
orders of a boy, but without effect; and he 
found that this American boy — like thousands 
since — could act a man’s part. 

David was exceedingly brave and prompt in 
the desperate naval battle in Valparaiso har- 
bor, when the British captain, Hillyar, with a 
double force and a dishonorable breach of the 
law of neutrality, made an end of the Essex. 
It cost Great Britain six millions of dollars, 
besides playing a discreditable trick, to get rid 
of the Essex, which had frightened most of 
her commerce from the Pacific. In his official 
report, Commodore Porter praised the little 
‘*middy,” Farragut, then only twelve years 
eld, and regretted .that-he- was too young for 

' 





promotion. In the thickest of the fight he 
was unconscious of peril, until drawn back by 
strong hands from his exposed: position, after 
receiving a slight wound. 

A story is told showing the boy’s indomita. 
ble spirit at this early age. When the Essex 
surrendered there was a pet pig on board. A 
British ‘‘ middy ” claimed him as a'prize. ° Par. 
ragut said he was “private property.” The 
British officers formed a ring, and made the 
two boys settle the disputed ownership by fisti- 
cuffs. Farragut whipped the British « middy,” 
and walked off with piggy under his arm, feel- 
ing, doubtless, that he had wiped out some part 
of the disgrace of capture. He went hometo 
the United States, with the other officers of the 
ship, on parole; and, by the kindness of Com- 
modore Porter, he was educated in general 
studies and military tactics. His teacher in 
the latter was one of Bonaparte’s Swiss 
guards. 

*The dull times of peace bring promotion as 
slowly to soldiers and sailors as winter brings 
growth to vegetation. Midshipman Farragut 
did not become a lieutenant in the navy until 
1825, nor-a commander ‘until 1841, nor a cap 
tain until 1855. During the long period of 
forty-six years, from the close of the war of 
1812 to the opening of the rebellion, he was 
employed in peaceful cruises, or in charge of 
different navy yards, and as inspector of ord- 
nance. He spent several years at Norfolk, in 
navy-yard duty, and married a Miss Loyall, 
who resided in that city. Although finding 
little scope. for enterprise or courage in the 
quiet routine of his official life, yet he was a 
diligent student, a careful observer, had learned 
the Turkish and Arabic, and was ‘familiar with 
several other languages. The culture of his 
mind was uninterrupted throughout the years 
of varied duty. He always sought the best 
society, in all the ports he visited, and acquired 
the manners and bearing of a perfect gentle 
man, without any haughty, aristocratic taint. 

When the great rebellion was brewing, in 
1860-61, Captain Farragut was almost sixty 
years old, and had been in his country’s ser- 
vice over half a century. . He watched the 
signs of coming strife with deep anxiety, and 
told the people of Norfolk — where he was 
then stationed— what anarchy and ruin he 
had seen in revolutionary countries, and what 
the horrors and sufferings. of civil war would 
be if they tried to break up the Union. They 
laughed at his warnings, called him “granny,” 
and “croaker;” and believing that, as he was4 
native of a slave state, and the husband of 4 
southern woman, he would eventually join in 
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their treason, some one ventured to propose 
that he should assist in seizing the public 
property of the United States in the navy 
yard, and handing it over to the rebel authori- 
ties, and promised him a high position in the 
new Confederacy. He indignantly declared, — 

“J will never raise my arm against the 
national flag!” 

“Then, sir,” was the bitter reply, ‘ you will 
not be permitted to stay here, with such sen- 
timents.” 

“TJ will seek some place where I can live 
with such sentiments,” said the firm patriot; 
and in two hours’ time he left Norfolk, April 
18, 1861, only one night before the navy yard 
and shipping were burned to keep them out of 
rebel hands. 

Captain Farragut took his family northward, 
having very little money and few valuables. 
With some trouble he got through Baltimore, 
then ruled by a secession mob, and established 
his home at Hastings, on the Hudson River, 
about twenty miles from New York. The very 
air was full of suspicion in those days; and, as 
Captain Farragut was a stranger to the people, 
and walked about alone in the fields a good 
deal, he was suspected of belonging to a gang 
that meant to cut the Croton aqueduct and 
burn down New York! 

Returning soon afterwards to Washington, 
he offered his services to the government, and 
begged for active duty. For want of vessels, 
his first duty was on the naval retiring board, 
to sift out unworthy officers and promote good 
ones. In January, 1662, he was appointed to 
command the naval part of the New Orleans 
expedition, of which General Butler headed 
the military part. The passage of the Missis- 
sippi River forts, in the night time, with “ the 
rocket’s red glare, and bombs bursting in air,” 
was probably the most novel, daring, and con- 
fused naval battle ever known. An officer who 
took part in it said it ‘‘ combined all he had 
ever heard of thunder, and all he had ever 
seen of lightning.” It is a trait of Farragut’s 
character to prepare carefully as he acts thor- 
oughly, and he shows the caution of a man of 
eighty joined with the dash of a boy of twenty. 
He had festooned his ships’ sides with chain 
cables, which were better than iron-plating to 
shed cannon-balls; sails were taken down, and 
loose rigging made fast to the masts; a dis- 
guise was added in the shape of mud from the 
river banks, daubed over the chains and ves- 
sels’ sides, that they might resemble the muddy 
river in color; sand-bags were filled around 
the boilers and machinery, to protect them 
from injury by rebel shot; the masts.of our 
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gunboats were inwreathed with foliage, until 
they were not easily discerned from shrubbery 
on the river banks. Thus strangely arrayed, 
our fleet steamed boldly up the Mississippi, 
Captain Farragut in the van, in his. flag-ship 
Hartford, followed by some thirty other craft, 
great and small.. They pushed through a 
breach in the chain-boom, and, amid old 
sunken hulks, encountered blazing rafts, fire- 
ships, terrible rams, floating batteries, and 
gunboats, endured a fierce cannonade from 
forts and batteries on shore, silenced the guns 
of Fort St. Philip, destroyed the huge ram 
Manassas, and won a complete victory, where 
the officers of English and French war ships 
had said that ‘‘no fleet could pass up the 
river without miraculous interposition.” They 
might well think so; but Farragut was of dif- 
ferent mould. He feared not, shunned not, 
rebel missiles in the path where duty called 
him; and it is said, that in her various fights 
on the Mississippi River, the flag-ship Hart- 
ford was struck two hundred and forty times 
by round shot and shell, and by innumerable 
bullets. New Orleans surrendered to Farra- 
gut April 26, 1862. 

In carrying his fleet past Port Hudson and 
Vicksburg, in helping Grant to cross the river 
and take the latter place, in capturing the ports 
of Texas, and looking after blockade-runners 
for Mobile and Galveston, — in all his opera- 
tions, whether alone or with the land com- 
manders, Farragut exhibited wonderful energy, 
ingenuity, daring, wisdom, and patience, united 
with the highest professional skill of the sailor. 
The use of steam vessels of war laid on the 
shelf much experience relative to sailing ves- 
sels, and the changes in ordnance had been 
equally great within a short period; but Far- 
ragut’s intellect more than kept up with the 
times. He was ever fresh, and open to new 
ideas. He penetrated the enemy’s plans, and 
evaded them, and did exactly what they thought 
he would not do. His audacity was guided by 
common sense and presence of mind. 

The love and devotion of his men were dis- 
played at Mobile, when they thought the flag- . 
ship was about to be sunk. They cried, loudly, 
‘*The admiral! Save the admiral! O, get the 
admiral out of the way!” The alarm, fortu- 
nately, proved unfounded. He is familiar and 
obliging, kind and sociable, and makes the 
humblest officer or sailor feel at ease in his 
presence. The day before the great battle in 
Mobile Bay, when some of his men asked for 
grog, he replied, ‘“‘I have no particular objec- 
tion, if there is any on board. But I have 
been to sea a good deal, and have seen: some 
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fighting, and have never seen the time when 
I needed rum to -help me do my duty. I will 
order hot coffee for you at two o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and at eight o’clock I will 
pipe you to breakfast in Mobile Bay.” 

This fight at Mobile, and the resulting capture 
of Forts Powell and Gaines, were the most ro- 
mantic and terrible events in Farragut’s career. 
He has gone into history, song, and painting, 
as he stood lashed in the rigging of the old 
Hartford, clear above the smoke of battle, 
watching every movement, and giving direc- 
tions through his speaking trumpet; and, even 
when he saw the,monitor Tecumseh (for which 
he had waited several months) sunk, yet order- 
ing his wooden fleet straight forward, despite 
forts, gunboats, ram, and hidden torpedoes, 
and winning a splendid victory, which shut up 
another “ rebel rat-hole,” or blockade-runners’ 
resort. The moral of this fight at Mobile was 
stated by Farragut himself to be, ‘Get close 
to your enemy — the nearer, the better and 
safer you are.” He followed a channel so close 
under the rebel guns that they never imagined 
he could go there, and therefore had not placed 
any torpedoes in his way; and he poured so 
hot a fire of grape and canister into their 
forts as actually to drive the gunners from 
their guns. He ran into Mobile harbor inten- 
tionally on a strong flood tide, so that, if one 
of his vessels was hit and disabled, she would 
not be obliged to fall behind. The novel ex- 
pedient which he adopted, of lashing his ves- 
sels together, two and two, worked admirably. 
It shortened his battle line by half, avoided dis- 
organization by vessels dropping out of line 
and fouling each other, and enabled an un- 
harmed vessel to drag a disabled one along. 

Farragut’s services have been acknowledged 
in his promotion to be rear-admiral, and finally 
vice-admiral, by acts of Congress. These ex- 
alted ranks of naval command were indeed 
first created for him and his friend David D. 
Porter, son of the old captain of the Essex. 

It would require a volume to tell of the at- 
tentions, greetings, honors, and compliments 
paid to Farragut by his grateful countrymen; 
also by the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, on the official voyage which he has 
made since the war to the principal ports of 
Europe. He is universally regarded as the 
first naval officer living. Take him for all 
in all, is he not the greatest that ever lived? 
The citizens of New York city, in 1865, pre- 
sented him with fifty thousand dollars in 
United States bonds. He made some lucky 
purchases of land in California, several years 
ago, where a flourishing town has since grown 
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up, enriching him so that he is called a mil- 
lionnaire. What a wonderful change, in seven 
short years, for the poor, hunted, obscure 
Union officer, fleeing in haste from a rebel 
city! War isa mighty maker of reputations, 
by giving genius a chance to show itself. 
Admiral Farragut is of medium stature, 
spare but powerful build, smooth face, keen 
eye, quick, firm, resolute step. He has pre- 
served his bodily vigor and agility up to nearly 
seventy years of age by care and temperance, 
using neither ardent spirits nor tobacco; and 
he can climb the ratlings with the sprightli- 
ness of a messenger boy. He is florid, hale, 
and hearty, with life in every motion, mag- 
netism in his looks and voice. He is devout, 
modest, and unassuming, and looks as if he 
dearly loved a joke. It seems to be his study, 
a part of his profession, to consider the feel- 
ings of his inferiors; and he is the darling of 
the forecastle, the ideal of sailors. He can be 
presented to American youth as a worthy ex- 
ample of success in life, and of the fruits of 
mental cultivation and faithfulness to duty in 
a humble sphere through many wearisome 
years. The great admiral is a natural growth 
upward from the active ‘* middy,” the studious 
lieutenant, the zealous and patriotic captain. 


ROSE AND THE MAY-FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. J. G. AUSTIN. 


eo stood at the gate swinging her hat 
by the elastic, and digging the toe of one 
of her pretty Polish boots into the gravel. 
She was thinking very deeply, or as deeply as 
can be expected of eight years old, and she 
looked as if she was almost afraid of her own 
thoughts. 

“Boo!” cried somebody in her ear, and 
Harry jumped out from behind the lilac bush, 
laughing at the success of his practical joke. 
Harry was only nine, you see, or he would 
have known that practical: jokes are always 
stupid, and often dangerous. 

Rose screamed a little, and flushed very red; 
but the next moment she came close up to 
Harry, and said, very softly, — 

“ Harry, do you know where Lily-pad Pond 
is?” 

‘Course I do. 
stoutly. 

‘Because Tom has been up there, and he 
said the May-flowers were in bloom just as 
thick as anything, and he brought home a 
little weeny bunch of them, and wouldn’t give 


Why?” replied Harry, 
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meone. He’s going to hang a May-basket for 
Susy Robbins, I know he is.” 

“Well, what of it?” asked Harry, with-a 
puzzled look. 

“Why, I want some myself; and — and — 
maybe I was going to hang a May-basket,” 
said Rose, bashfully. 

“Was it for me?” asked Harry, brighten- 
ing up. 

“0, that’s telling; but I wish I had some 
May-flowers.” 

“Can’t we get some somewhere?” inquired 
Harry, eagerly, looking about him as if he ex- 
pected to see wreaths of May-flowers spring- 
ing from the gravel sidewalk. 

“Why, we could get some at Lily-pad 
Pond,” said Rose, beginning to dig her toe 
into the ground again, and looking very 
guilty. 

“Will your mother let you go?” asked 
Harry. 

“T didn’t ask her,” muttered Rose. 

“Do you suppose she would let you, if you 
do?” 

‘No, I don’t believe she would,” faltered the 
little girl; and Harry looked very doubtful, as 
he said, — 

“Well, would you go without asking her?” 

“T don’t know. Would you?” 

“T don’t know.” And Harry began to throw 
stones at the pigeons in the road, without, 
however, meaning to hit any of them. At last 
he turned to Rose, and said, in a low voice, — 

“Teacher said school wouldn’t keep to-mor- 
row afternoon, ’cause it’s May-day.” 

“I know it,” replied Rose, looking up. 

“We might go right after dinner, and get 
home before tea, and they wouldn’t know it,” 
suggested Harry, looking very much ashamed 
of himself. 

“Yes. Do you know the way, truly?” 

“Why shouldn’t I know it? I went over 
with Sam once in the wagon, and he got a 
whole load of lilies to fix up the church that 
time May Loud was married. Don’t you 
know?” 

“Well, I will if you will,” whispered Rose. 

“All right,” replied Harry, with a poor at- 
tempt at carelessness; and as Rose’s mother 
came to the door to call the little girl to tea, 
he walked away with his hands in his pockets, 
, Whistling shrilly. 

The next afternoon, about two o’clock, Rose 
quietly put on her hat, and slipped out at the 
garden gate, where, as she expected, she found 
Harry waiting. Neither of them had much to 
say; and when Rose ventured upon a remark, 
Harry was pretty sure to contradict her, and 


” 
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rudely assert his own opinion; for a boy who 
is doing what he knows to be wrong is gen-.- 
erally defiant and surly about it, while a girl 
is timid and doubtful, like our poor little Rose, 
who, at the end of the first half mile, tearfully 
inquired, — 

‘* Say, Harry, would you go?” 

‘*Go?” angrily echoed Harry, who had been 
striding along in advance, kicking the pebbles, 
and whistling as well as he was able, which 
was not very well. ‘“*Go? Ofcourse I would. 
That’s just like a girl, to want to do a thing, 
and then, when a feller’s willing to help her, 
she’ll back out. That’s what my brother Ben 
said to-day.” 

‘I don’t want to back out; only I wish I'd 
asked mother, ’cause I know she won't like it 
a bit.” 

** Yes, she will, too. Besides, she won’t know 
it. Come along, and don’t you cry. There, 
see that bobolink! What’ll you bet I'll hit 
him?” 

‘“*No, no! Don’t try to hit him, the poor 
little fellow! I knew you couldn’t if you tried, 
and I’m glad you didn’t.” 

To this remark Harry deigned no reply, and 
the two children trudged along, well pleased 
neither with themselves nor each other, and 
hardly exchanging a pleasant word until they 
reached a grassy path leading off from the 
road into the deep woods. z 

‘*This is the way,” said Harry, confidently, 
as he turned into it. 

“Are you sure, Harry? It looks real dark 
and lonesome in there,” said Rose, timidly. 

‘*Ho, ho! What a fraid-cat you are, Rose! 
Of course it’s the way, and I shouldn't wonder 
if we came to the May-flowers the first thing, 
before we get to the pond. Then, as soon as 
we've picked them, we'll go right home, and 
nobody’ll know a thing about it.” 

“So we will. Let’s look for them real 
sharp,” said Rose, more cheerfully. 

But look as they might, not a May-flower 
was to be seen, nor did Lily-pad Pond appear 
in sight. Several times the road divided, and 
Harry led the way, sometimes down one turn- 
ing, sometimes another, but growing gradually 
less confident in his motions, until, when Rose 
insisted upon knowing if he was “‘ certain sure” 
of the road, he suddenly wheeled about, and 
said, — : 

‘* Maybe we'd better go back now, Rosy. I 
don’t believe we'll find any May-flowers, and 
it’s getting late. I do believe the sun is set- 
ting.” 

QO, we're lost, we’re lost! We won't get 
home at all, and we shall be starved to death, 
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and die in the woods; and I wish we never 
had come after the old May-flowers at all,” 
sobbed Rose, sinking down at the foot of a 
great pine tree, and covering her face in her 
little white apron. 

‘* Well, it was you that wanted to come, you 
know it was,” muttered Harry, looking fit to 
cry also. 

““T know it was. I was a dreadfully naughty 
girl; and I made you naughty too, Harry. 
Do you suppose the Lord would forgive me, 
and try me once more, if I asked him?” 

**T don’t know. Boo, hoo, hoo, hoo!” roared 
Harry, bursting into the stentorian grief of 
boyhood. 

But at sight of his tears, Rose dried her own, 
and came and put her chubby arms about his 
neck, and Jaid his hot, wet face upon her little 
shoulder, whispering the while such pretty 
comfort and hope, that Harry presently wiped 
his eyes, kissed his little playmate very ten- 
derly, and, taking her by the hand, said, — 

“You're a real nice little girl, Rosy, and I’m 
awfully sorry I called you a fraid-cat, and was 
cross to you. Come along, and I guess we'll 
find the way out; or, if we don’t, the folks 
will come to look after us pretty soon, just as 
they did in the story about Paul and May, in 
Sargent’s Second Reader. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

‘Yes, I remember; and we'll tell our moth- 
ers the first thing when we get home — won’t 
we?” said Rose, her bright little face all 
smiles in a moment. 

‘Yes, if they don’t find it out first; but — 
O, Rosy, just you look at here!” 

It was a beautiful bunch of May-flowers, 
thrusting their lovely pink and white faces up 
through a clump of dead leaves, and making 
the whole air sweet about them. Harry has- 
tened to gather them; and then he found some 
more, and some more, until Rose’s apron was 
so full that she could hardly hold it. And the 
sun had quite set. 

But even while grasping at one last beautiful 
sprig, Harry started to his feet, and listened 
intently for a moment, then sprang into the 
road, shouting, — 

“ Hallo!” 

“ Hallo yourself !” replied a voice; and the 
next moment John Murray, Harry’s father’s 
hired man, appeared, walking beside his wood- 
cart. 

‘““Why, Master Harry, be that you!” ex- 
claimed he, opening wide his eyes. 

‘Yes, John; it’s me and Rosy. We’ve been 
picking May-flowers, and we don’t know the 
way home; and we're tired: so I guess we'll 
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tide home on top of the load of wood,” said 
Harry, mustering all his dignity. 

John looked at the small couple attentively, 
but said nothing until he had them both on 
top of the wood-pile, and had started the oxen 
homeward. 

Then he mysteriously remarked, — 

‘*T might say as I took you along of me, if 
you’re afeared of getting in a scrape for run- 
ning off, Master Harry.” 

**No, I thank you, John; I ain’t afraid,” re- 
plied Harry, bravely; and Rose whispered, — 

“I'm glad you said so, Harry. I'd a great 
deal rather tell.” 

They got home almost before any one had 
become anxious about them; and five minutes 
after she entered the house, Rosy had madea 
full confession of all her naughtiness to her 
mother, who, at the end, said, gently, — 

**You must have passed a very unhappy af- 
ternoon, my child. I hope you will remember 
the lesson you have learned with so much 
pain.” 


WHAT THE FAIRY FOUR-O’OLOOK DD. 


BY WILLY WISP. 


YRIADS of centuries ago, when Wing- 

finger, blissfully filled with fat dragon- 
flies, was having his photograph taken by a 
deluge of molten sulphur on the Saurian 
Beach, there assembled under a mighty fern 
tree, in a mountain forest, a number of half- 
formed beings, to have the finishing touch put 
on them by the fairy Four-o’clock. 

This name — Four-o’clock — the said fairy 
received from his comrades on account of his 
being very fond of chewing the leaves of the 
poppy’s grandfather, the quantity of which he 
so increased after dinner, that four hours from 
noon usually found him landed, with his eyes 
shut, in the kingdom of Nod. 

Why such an: unsuitable fellow as Four- 
o’clock should have had intrusted to him the 
destiny of so many beings, I do not know. 
But certain: it is, that, by foul or fair means, 
he came in possession of the vial of Fishy- 
wishy-lizard, which contained a liquid com- 
pound, imbued with the virtue of permanently 
fixing upon anything any shape or property 
which the one who held it had in his mind at 
the time of using it. 

When Four-o’clock arrived at the fern tree, 
the afternoon was already half spent. The 
applicants had waited there a long time for 
him, having been almost scorched to death 
with a hot gust from a neighboring frith, ana 
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nearly frightened out of their.wits by the 
spluttering and spouting of a near volcano, 
which sent volleys of flaming quartz, by the 
gallon dose, into the fern forest, where it 
hissed venomously in the wet crevices, im- 
pregnating the atmosphere around with noi- 
some vapors, like a cargo of burning Pha- 
raoh’s serpents. 

‘‘ What can I do for you, friends?” asked the 
fairy, seating himself on the shoulder-blade of 
a crocodile-frog. — 

“©, keeper of the bottle of Fishy-wishy- 
lizard,” said the peacock, ‘give me a large 
head with a group of eyes of beautiful hues.” 

“J,” said the dandelion, ‘‘ would have a yel- 
low disk, like the sun.” 

‘‘ Let me have a nose so keen,” said the dog, 
“that I can clearly distinguish a friend from 
an enemy, and a rabbit from a tiger, by the 
scent left on the ground they passed over sixty 
minutes before.” 

“Pray, bestow upon my blossoms,” said the 
apple tree, ‘such a tint and odor that the 
robin shall delight to build his nest in my 
branches, and flavor my fruit so that the chil- 
dren of the future shall forget to study their 
spelling lessons, from thinking of biting into 
it when they go home from school.” 

“ Adorn my head with ringlets of the finest 
sea-weed,” said the mermaid, “ and let me live 
in coral groves, and feast upon the daintiest 
mollusks.” 

“As you have already given the elephant 
four massive pillars to stand upon,” said the 
deer, “‘I would like to have, in contrast, four 
slender limbs, of such nimble speed that I may 
follow the cloud-shadows over the plains.” 

The nettle began to speak, but was in- 
terrupted by the consequential cock, who 
screamed out, — ; 

“Hurrah for a voice that will reach to high 
A, with a climax ending in OO, shrill enough 
to awaken the oak sleepers of a meeting-house 
after a dull sermon.” 

‘Give me wings, and gay, flowery fields,” 
said the butterfly. 

“Allow me to kiss the lingering snows of 
winter,” said the May-flower. 

“‘ Sew me up in an oblong-ovate pod, all by 
myself,” said the tonka bean; “and wrinkle 
my skin-like the brow of Time.” 

“Give me an oily cover,” said the peach, 
“and a sweet, juicy kernel, so that, when 
placed upon the table, I shall be meat and 
dessert all in one.” 

“I would be a tyrant,” said King Alcohol, 
“to wring tears from the eyes of wives and 
mothers, snatch bread from the mouths of 
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starving children, and drag and soak my 
slaves in foul, loathsome gutters.” , 

‘¢1,” said the moon, ‘‘ have become so much 
interested in the progress which the earth: is 
making in preparation for the abode of man, 
that I would slowly revolve on my own hook, 
as I am centrifugally whirled around in my 
orbit, so that my face may always be turned 
towards the object of my love.” 

“Make me a swift flier,” said the comet, 
“and grant me a tail that will terrify weak- 
minded emperors, and force them to look after 
their outposts and naval affairs.” 

* Construct me of such light materials,” said 
the fly, ‘“‘that it will take four hundred and 
eighty of us to weigh an ounce, so that the 
least suction in our soles will enable us to 
stand under a leaf with our feet upwards.” 

“*T desire,” said the spider, ‘‘to become a 
crack spinner, an. expert in geometry, and an 
LL. D. among trappers.” 

**Do what you please with me, sir,” said the 
stag-beetle. ‘‘Use me to drive wedges and 
beat pavements, if you wish.” 

‘“¢ Let me be a tunneller and a worm-hunter,” 
said the mole. 

*“‘ Make me the hardest of substances,” said 
the diamond. ‘ Let me be worn on the breasts 
of princesses; and if there be such a fashion, 
I. would even aspire for a position on the papal 
toe, also. And let me tip the golden pens of 
coming ages, and guide the flow of thoughtful 
ink for millions of writers.” 

By this time Four-o’clock had drowsily suc- 
cumbed to his opiate, and was quite unfit for 
the work which lay before him. 

‘* Ministers to the perfection of the infant 
globe,” he, however, made out to exclaim, by 
dint of a little gaping, ‘* your mission is a re- 
sponsible one. Your ancestors have labored 
many years in changing the condition of the 
muddy water, the air, and the earth, to render 
it fit for a higher order of beings. Long ago‘ 
were the metallic veins filled, the lodes of gold, 
tin, and copper deposited, and the emeralds, 
topazes, and sapphires crystallized. It now 
remains with you to complete the carpet for 
man’s feet to tread upon, and to serve his 
reasonable wishes when he appears. Let all 
make ready. One zol, two zol, zigger-zol-zal! 
The lot falls upon the peacock.” 

Then Four-o’clock walked up to that biped 
(which of course was quite different from what 
it is now), and commenced his work. But in 
no case did he do just as he intended. He 
dropped the liquid on the peacock’s tail, cover- 
ing it with eyes. When standing over the 
dandelion, thinking he was manufacturing 
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lions’ teeth, he sprinkled the leaves with the 
compound. He gave the mermaid the tail of 
a halibut. When sharpening the dog’s nose 
for a scent, he fancied for a second that he 
was sharpening the sting of an iceberg. He 
made the river a runner, but gave it no legs. 
To the apple blossoms and the May-flowers 
he imparted a similar odor; he was thinking 
of new mown hay when he spiced the tonka 
bean. He sprouted a shrub on the deer’s head, 
mistaking it for a barren promontory. He 
gave the cock the comb he ‘intended for the 
mermaid’s dressing-case. To the nettle he 
blunderingly gave a wasp’s sting. When the 
butterfly’s wings were completed, he thought 
they wére sails of a vessel that wanted to 
tack. He was thinking the dessert came first, 
when employed with the peach. He gave 
King Alcohol a high fever. To the moon he 
affixed the horns of an amphibious animal. 
The comet’s tail was put on so loose that he 
could carry it before him when he took a no- 
tion todo so. The fly’s hind legs he supposed 
were the arms of some person engaged in 
washing his hands. The spider he took fora 
lady’s watch, and set it to ticking. The stag- 
beetle he thought was a stout knight, who 
wanted a good armor; the mole, a country- 
man who wanted some spades to ditch with. 
While, as the master-artist was lapsing into‘a 
sound sleep, he imagined the diamond was a 
piece of charcoal, that wished, while its chem- 
ical nature remained unchanged, to have its 
mechanical attributes improved, so as to pre- 
sent to the world a more prepossessing ap- 
pearance. 

—— Iw the reign of Henry VIII., criminals 
were punished by wholesale. Seventy-two 
thousand robbers, thieves, and vagabonds 
were hanged. In the latter days of Queen 
Elizabeth, scarcely a year passed without 
three or four hundred criminals going to the 
gallows. In 1596, in Somerset County alone, 
forty persons were executed, thirty-five burned 
_ in the hand, and thirty-seven seyerely whipped. 


—— ARISTOTLE states that large ears indi- 
cate imbecility, small ones madness. Ears 
which are flat point out a rustic and a brutal 
man. Those of the fairest promise are firm 
and of middling size. Happy the man who 
boasts of square ears —a sure indication of 
sublimity of soul and purity of life. 


—— Tue Calmacs believe lightning to be 
the fire spit out of the mouth of a dragon, 
ridden and scourged by evil demons, and the 
thunder is his roarings. 


“THE ORATOR. 











DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPTTALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks *-indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS. 


N *tFrorM and FEATURE, **FACE and 
LIMB, 
I grew so like my ‘BROTHER, 
That folks got taking ’me for HIM, 
And *gacH for one ANOTHER; 


It puzzled aLt, both kith and kin; 
It reached a *tpREADFUL pitch; 
For *onE of us was born a **rwin, 
And not a *tsout knew ‘wuicH. 


One day, to make the matter worse, 
Before our 'NAMEs were fixed, 

As we were being WASHED by NURSE, 
We got completely *m1xEb. 


And 80, you see, by FATE’s decree, 
_ Or rather NuRsSE’s whim, 
My brother JonHN was christened 
“ 5‘ur,” 
And °I was christened ‘‘ HIM.” 


One night 'Joun had an awful AcHE 
His *GRINDERS round about; 

But then the DENTIST, by mistake, 
Pulled ‘my best MOLAR out! 


If John was sick, the physic, ugh! 
Went down 'my helpless throat; 

When he was made a *mason, too, 
*Twas **I who rode the ‘coat! 


This fatal likeness ever dogged 
Our footsteps when at SCHOOL ; 
For *I was always getting FLOGGED, 
Since ‘JouHN turned out a FOOL; 


In fact, year after year, the same 
Absurd MISTAKE went on; 


© And when *I died, the neighbors 


came, 
-And ‘Buriep brother “ Joun.” 
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OUR. NATIONAL GAME. 

Club Elections. 

HE Lowell Base Ball Club, of Boston, 

held its annual meeting at the Club 
Rooms on West Street, March 18, and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, William H. Eayrs; Vice-president, 
Edward C. Nickels; Treasurer, Frank H. Per- 
kins; Recording Secretary, Frank A. Winn; 
Corresponding Secretary, A. M. Newton; Di- 
rectors, William B. Joslin, W. H. Eayrs, A. M. 
Newton, George B. Wilder, and Frank A. Winn. 
Committee on Nines and Matches, Henry B. 
Dennison, George B. Wilder, and George R. 
Rogers. 

The Live Oak Base Ball Club, of Jersey City, 
has just completed its organization for the year 
1869. The following are the officers: H. L. 
Godsell, President; C. H. Hale, Vice-presi- 
dent; J. M. Drayton, Secretary; W. H. Dray- 
ton, Treasurer. 

The Live Oaks are in a flourishing condi- 
tion, having been in existence since 1862, and 
if it plays as well this year as it did last -sea- 
son, will not meet with many defeats. 
Uniforms. 

Club uniforms, as a general thing, are not 
looked at and selected with such care and taste 
as their connection with the game warrants, 
for the selection of a club uniform is a more 
important matter than the majority are apt to 
think it. One of the last things a club should 
find occasion to do is to change the colors or 
form of its uniform; and therefore it is that 
when a club is first organized, particular care 
should be taken to adopt a tasteful and appro- 
priate uniform. In doing this, clubs have their 
choice of four styles. First, a uniform of one 
color and material for the whole suit, viz., 
pants, shirt, and cap, such, for instance, as the 
uniform worn by the Active Club, of New 
York, and some of the college clubs ; secondly, 
auniform similar to that worn by the Cincin- 
nati Club, viz., knee-breeches, colored stock- 
ings, and ordinary shirt and cap; thirdly, a 
uniform similar to that of the cricketers, with 
a flannel jacket added; and lastly, the mixed, 
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circus style of dress, generally worn by junior 
clubs and country village organizations, in 
which bright red is a conspicuous color. Of 
the above styles of uniform, undoubtedly the 
most comfortable, cool, tasteful, and appro- 
priate dress is the Knickerbocker style, the 
color of the stocking giving the hue to the 
entire suit, this dress being worn by the Cin- 
cinnati Club, who are now universally known 
as the ‘‘ Redstockings.” Next to this style 
‘come those of one color, like that of the Ac- 
tives, of New York; and after that, suits like 
those of the Mutual Club, brown pants and 
cap, and the Excelsior, blue pants, white shirt, 
and cap. In regard to material, flannel is, of 
course, the only suitable article for pants. and 
shirt. The belts should always be of some 
yielding stuff, and should never be worn tight- 
ly round the body. The best kind of shoes 
are those known as Oxford ties. Those laced 
up to the ankles weaken the muscles of the leg, 
and do not strengthen the ankles, as many er- 
roneously suppose they do. The spikes in the 
shoes should never exceed a quarter of an inch 
in length. The most important article of the 
uniform, in one respect, is the cap; and this 
should not only be light, both in weight and 
color, but made so as to shade the sight and 
protect the crown of the head, with geen for 
ventilation. It is advisable to havé a flannel 
jacket, to put on in case of sudden change of 
weather, or to throw over the shoulders when 
in a perspiration and resting after play. 


Base Ball Talk. 


The base ball players of Boston are in ecsta- 
sies now that it has been decided not to erect 
the Coliseum for the National Peace Festival 
on the Common, and the fraternity have al- 
ready commenced operations thereupon. 

The Buckeye Club, of Cincinnati, according 
to Dame Rumor, has ‘gone out on a foul.” 
The stockholders having been sued by the men 
who had erected their improvements, and the 
skating season having proved a flat failure, and 
the rents of the ground having more than swal- 
lowed all the other income, the stockholders — 
filed an answer asking for a receiver to take 
charge of the whole matter and assess them 
equally. The Buckeye Ball Club may still hold 
together, but will probably lose its former posi- 
tion. The Great Western Club, which played 
upon the Buckeye Grounds last season, will 
probably play on those of the Cincinnati Club. 

The Irvingtons, of New York, are in ‘strong 
force this season, including Sweeney, Stockman, 
Leonard, Lewis, Lines, Lalor, Buckley, Camp- 
bell, and their first baseman, M. Campbell. 
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ANSWERS. 

330: (Light) f (rum) (tea) (he) (dogs) 
(targets) (tooth) e (earth in five months) — 
Light from the dog-star gets to the earth in 
five months. 331. Rocas. 332. Wrath. 333. 
Tarifa. 334. Sable. 335. North. »336. Race. 
337: Canso. 338. A well-known publication: 
339- Illiac. 340. Herat. 341. Three bases 
342. Plate. and pitcher. 343. Fly-catcher. 
344: Foul flags. 345. Short-stop. 346. Three 
Fields. 347. Bats. 348. Balls by Ross. 349. 
Cesarea. 350. Malabar.. 351: Slate. 352. 
Bridegroom. 


353. REbus. 


4 = = 


MIviTaRy Questions. 

354: A drinks ~ What -General? © 355. A 
wine’ and a boy. 356. A sportsman. 357. A 
tree.” 358. Sheltered side of an island. 359. 
My son John. 360. A fop, a note in music, 
and a watch-chain. Monsieur. 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
361. Syncopate a race of men; and leave an 
ancient tyrant. .362..Syncopate a multitude, 
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Divisions, 

363.. Divide to transfix, and leave a puny 
devil and a beverage. 364. Divide lies, and 
leave hypocritical and coverings for the head, 
365. Divide a shelter, and leave a small bay 
and.an ornament. 366. Divide a fish, and 
leave an animal and part of his body. 367. 
Divide a tree, and leave a fish and a. trouble- 
some weed. - Aupax. 


368. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


ENIGMA. 

369. It is composed of 13 letters. The 9, 4, 
13, 1isafowl. The 2, 3, 11 is an insect. The 
12, 8,6 isa fish. The 10, 5, 7 is to unite with 
needle and thread. The whole is a distin- 
guished statesman. TRIx. 


DovuBLeE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals form the names of 
the heroine and hero of one of Shakespeare's 
plays : — 

370. 1. A root. 2. A large lake. 3. To 
make over. 4. A race. 5. Mad. 6. A s0- 
ciety of infidels. 7. A misanthrope. 8. A 
species of stag. CHEVALIER. 


Cross-worRD ENIGMA. 

371. My first is in boy, but not in girl; 
My second’s in top, but not in whirl; 

My third is in spade, but not in shovel; 
My fourth is in hut, but not in hovel; 

My fifth is in otter, but not in seal; 

My sixth is in iron, but not in steel. 

My whole is a city of the United States. 

YorIick. 


372s GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITION ON RoMAN EMPERORS. 
373. Sir, bite u. 374. Pass a vein. 375. Ida 
rans 376. Eli, can I sod?. 377.,Stain no cent. 
Ro.tver : Rover. 





and leave a month. Tue Doctor. 
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Wt expect soon to hear of the most am- 
bitious preparations for gardens among 
our young friends. Our tomato plants are 
pushing ahead astonishingly, and quite a crop 
of seedling pansies have appeared.in the hot- 
bed. But we have more letters than tomato 
plants to look after, and too many good things 
are offered for the head work. department! 
We are almost heart-broken because we can- 
not take all. But, after dinner, what can a 
man do with all the dainties in the world? 

Downsey and Quelque Chose, it would be 
quite right and the truly honorable course. — 
Billy Bunn, you would do well to take lessons 
of a first-class teacher of penmanship. An 
elegant hand, neat and legible, is a great ad- 
vantage to a bookkeeper. — Jerry Jingle and 
Percy Vere are agents for the Novelty Print- 
ing-press; and boys who propose buying will 
do well to consult them. Send for circular, 
price list, &c., to Horton Brothers, 62 Mont- 
gomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. — Ivanhoe, 
thank you for your kind sentiments, and re- 
gret much that we are unable to grant your 
request as to the correspondence. 

F. R. Simonds, dories do not usually have 
masts. They can be had in Boston for about 
thirty dollars. — Champagne Charlie is a boy 
after our own heart, because he is interested 
in poultry, and wishes correspondents on the 
subject. Box 15, Brookfield, Mass. — Quentin 
Durward, the editor of this Magazine writes 
for no other juvenile publication... He. was 
once interested in the magazine you mention. 
We do not think you would get them any 
sooner. The postage is twenty cents a, year. 
— Essex is responsible for an “‘ inaugural ” co- 
nundrum:  ‘* What is the difference between 
General Grant and an old boot? One is sworn 
in, and the other ’s worn out.” 

Architect's drawing promises something 
good, one of these days, if he continues in 
that line. His -rebuses are rather |too far- 
fetched in some parts, and contain too many 
letters. — Pheenix, sorry to say they have been 
used. Mountain Boy’s pathetic and: poetic 
prophecy proved true. We are overwhelmed 





with contributions this week. —S. J. W. Rey- 
nolds, Oneonta, N. Y., desires correspondents., 
Our? list’ is not. for the accommodation of the 
public in general, but for those boys who pur- 
chase and. subscribe for the Magazine. — Ali- 
quis, write to the editors. — W. B. C., don’t 
send the stories. We have too many on hand 
now. — Velocipede’s friends should at least 
take the trouble to write- themselves. — Wol- 
fert P. wants.to know ‘ what is the greatest 
conundrum of the age. The one .that can- 
not be guessed,” to be sure. 

Don’t, Skiff; you make us blush most pain- 
fully. — Thanks to George W. Elliott for copy 
of poem. — B. J. C., we fear our readers are 
scarcely familiar enough with chemicals. — 
G. H. W., Dana’s Mineralogy is the best we 
know for a.cheap edition. Price about $2.25. 
— Composing Stick wishes to correspond with 
all printers. His address is Elliot Square, 
Roary, Mass. The specimens he sends are 
remat‘ably tasteful. — Velocipede, of Buffalo, 
we have too many such fast friends. Try some 
other name. 

We have polished up the poem by Lottie 
A. S., and she may expect to see it in print at 
some future time. — Petr. Oleum, please write 
to. the addresses you find in the Magazine. — 
Delta Sigma, Box 198, Saugerties, N. Y., will 
answer all questions on debating societies. — 
E. P. G., Jr., we have seen funnier poetry. — 
George K.,Jr., yes; we like to have our friends 
write to us. — G. Ander, we publish the ad- 
dresses of those of our patrons who desire to 
enter into a pleasant and profitable corre- 
spondence with each other. —Phiz, No. 27. 

ACCEPTED. — Puzzles — Audax; enigma — 
Trawets; musical rebus — Skiff. 

DeEcLINED. — Billy Bunn, Chevalier, Seal 
Oleum, Ivanhoe, Nat Noble, Clethero, Cham- 
pagne Charlie, Elephant, Ludy Fudy, Poene, 
Dew Drop, Quentin Durward, Specs, Essex, 
Architect, Monsieur, B. L. Zebub, Mountain 
Boy, Aliquis, Stump, Pheenix, Tommy ,Dodd, 
Toby, G. W. H., Skiff, F. U. N. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — W. B. Nourse, 
Westboro’, Mass.; B. U. B., 271 Bloomfield 
Street, Hoboken, N. Y.; Wolfert Penniman, 
Drawer 67, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. ¥-; 
Al. C. Tuney, 420 West Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Limpy Zeall, Drawer 129,, Toledo, 
O.; Harry L. Hood, Box 385, Oberlin, O.; 
Don Quixote (on books), Charlestown, Mass.; 
W. R. Schuyler, Editor Young America, 2820 
Locust. Street, St. Louis, Mo.; Wetherstane, 
Drawer 28, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y.,; 
Samuel. Kerr (with printers),, Box. 486, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


As early as 1528, Cortez ordered an explo- 
ration of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, to 
discover a route for an artificial channel to 
connect the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific 
Ocean. A few years later, however, other 
counsels prevailed. Philip II. forbade any 
one, under pain of death, to entertain such a 
project. ‘ For,” as one of his courtiers said, 
**if God had desired such a channel to exist, 
he would not have failed to prepare it him- 
self.” 

If that gloomy old bigot of Spain could but 
pay us a visit in this spring of 1869, he would 
find quite enough to disturb his peace of mind. 
Nor, perhaps, would the fact that the ‘* Cath- 
olic, Apostolic, and Roman religion” is losing 
power in the Peninsula, be the worst feature 
of the case. For there never was a time when 
80 many projects for changing the face of our 
globe were in contemplation or in progress as 
there are now. An immense tunnel is to be 
cut through, or rather under, the Simplon, to 
connect the railroads of Northern and Central 
Europe with those of Italy; the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel, cut for miles through the solid rock, is 
to be finished in a few months; and the Suez 
Ship Canal is almost completed, and is already 
in use. Add to this, that our government has 
secured by treaty the right to open a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, and men 
with the requisite capital are ready to do the 
work — the very undertaking that poor Philip 
thought he had put to rest three hundred years 
ago. 

If you will look on a map of the world, you 
may at once see the value of such acanal. In 
Easterngand Southern Asia, and the islands 
of those regions, dwell half the human family. 
The Chinese, Japanese, and others of those 
Eastern nations, have only recently begun in 
good earnest to open their ports to us and to 
the merchants of Western Europe. The time 
must soon come when the trade with those 
Orientals will be immense, and every nation 
will have to look out for its own share. The 
Russians are trying to make sure of the best 
part of this trade, and Russia is nearer the 
scene of action than any other live power. 
But time is distance; and with a ship canal 





across the Isthmus, we are even with the Rus. 
sians in the China trade, if we are not ahead 
of them. 

We should derive other and perhaps greater 
advantages from this canal, if it was to be the 
only one between the two oceans, and we 
could have the control of it, both in peace and 
in war. But the Darien Canal is to be neutral 
in time of war, we are told; and, as there are 
other routes suitable for canals, the French 
may have a passage for ships from ocean to 
ocean quite as soon as we. 


A LOVE OF LETTERS. 


eric men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, and wise men use 
them,” says Lord Bacon. The Chinese can 
hardly be reckoned in the first of these classes, 
So great is their reverence for everything 
written or printed, that they take the greatest 
pains to prevent the least scrap, whether ofa 
favorite ‘poem or a school-boy’s copy-book, 
from being trampled upon, or in any way 
treated with disrespect. Persons are hired to 
go about the streets and into the shops and 
houses to gather everything of the kind that 
can be seen. Baskets, too, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Respect printed paper,” are placed by 
the roadside to receive these revered scraps. 
This paper, when a large quantity of it has 
been collected, is burned, and the ashes are 
carried out to sea and thrown overboard. 
This reverence for written and printed char- 
acters is now carried so far, as we learn from 
Nevins’s *‘ China and Chinese,” that an at- 
tempt has been made to prevent the use of 
inscriptions on China ware, because so little 
regard is paid to broken crockery. The au- 
thorities have also forbidden the working of 
Chinese letters in embroidery. J 


— Tue first coffee-house in England was 
opened by a Greek in St. Michael’s Alley, 
Cornhill, London. The use of the berry was 
not sure in England till the year 1657. Mr. D. 
Edwards, a Turkey merchant, on his return 
from Smyrna to London, first introduced it. 
Coffee is a native of Arabia, and supposed by 
many to be the chief ingredient of the old 
Lacedemonian broth. 


—— Former ty festivals were held on the 
appearance of a new moon. In some parts 
of England it is still customary to bless it; 
and in Scotland, at the same time, to drop 4 
courtsy. 








